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THE  DARWIN  CENTENARY 


An  Address  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Egigla^  to' 
the  Chanoellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge : — 

The  Council,  Fellows,  and  Members  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England  experience  in  a very  special  degree  a 
deep  sense  of  gratification  in  having  been  honoured  by  an 
invitation  to  send  a delegate  to  the  Commemoration  by  your 
University  of  the  Centenary  of  Charles  Darwin’s  birth  and  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  his  great  epoch- 
marking work  ‘ ‘ On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of 
Natural  Selection,  or  the  Preservation  of  Favoured  Races  in 
the  Struggle  for  Life.  ” 

We  feel  a peculiar,  indeed  an  almost  personal  and  certainly 
a professional,  pride  in  taking  part  with  your  great  Common- 
wealth of  learning  and  knowledge  as  a whole,  and  with 
Christ’s  College  and  the  Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
particular,  in  this  In  Memoriam  celebration  of  one  who  in  so 
conspicuous  and  brilliant  a manner  added  lustre  to  your  great 
and  ancient  University. 

The  numerous  and  intimate  personal  and  family  associa- 
tions of  Charles  Darwin  with  the  University  of  Cambridge 
are  equalled  by  similar  connexions  with  the  profession  of 
medicine.  We  are  mindful  that  his  grandfather,  the 
celebrated  scientist  and  poet.  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  was  a 
physician  at  Lichfield,  and  afterwards  at  Derby  ; that  his 
father  was  a very  successful  medical  practitioner  at  Shrews- 
bury ; that  his  only  brother  was  a Bachelor  of  Medicine  of 
Cambridge  ; and  that  his  paternal  uncle  and  he  himself  were 
intended  for  the  medical  profession,  and  actually  studied 
physic  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  sciences  to  which  Charles  Darwin  devoted  his  life  and 
on  which  he  bhilc  his  great  generalisations  are,  some  of  them, 
ancillary  to  medicine  ; and  as  developed  and  interpreted  by 
him  they  transfigured  many  of  the  doctrines  and  classifica- 
tions of  disease,  illumined  with  new  conceptions  patho- 
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logy  as  well  as  biology,  and  opened  up  fresh  avenues  of 
thought  and  new  pathways  of  investigation  leading  to  a more 
correct  and  scientific  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  resources 
of  surgery. 

To  the  Museum  of  our  College  Charles  Darwin  presented 
about  30  valuable  specimens  of  fossil  mammalia  collected  by 
him  during  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  a fact  which  seems  to 
be  forgotten,  or  at  least  is  not  generally  known. 

To  the  students  of  medicine,  as  well  as  to  the  students  of 
general  biology,  Darwin  has  left  on  record  a caution  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  at  no  period  more  than  at  the  present 
time  have  they  had  greater  need  to  be  reminded  of  it.  He 
tells  in  his  Autobiographical  Recollections  how  his  neglect  of 
dissecting  when  a student  in  Edinburgh  “ proved  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  my  life  how  the  anatomical  knowledge 
and  aptitude  he  would  have  gained  by  the  practice  of  dissec- 
tion would  have  been  invaluable  for  all  his  future  work ; 
and  how  the  want  of  these,  and  his  incapacity  to  draw,  had 
been  an  “irremediable  evil,”  and  that  “a  great  pile  of  , 
manuscript  ” which  he  had  made  during  the  voyage  of  the 
Beagle  had  in  consequence  “ proved  almost  useless.” 

Charles  Darwin  esteemed  it  a high  honour  to  have  been 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of 
Edinburgh  and  an  original  honorary  member  of  the  Physio- 
logical Society  which  was  founded  in  London  in  1876. 

By  his  efforts  to  forward  legislation  on  the  question  of 
vivisection,  by  his  private  communications  to  physiologists 
and  others,  and  hy  his  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  limes  “on 
the  right  of  experimenting  on  living  animals,”  he  showed  the 
righteousness  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment  in  de- 
nouncing the  practice  of  vivisection  for  “ mere  damnable 
and  detestable  curiosity,”  whilst  he  endeavoured  to  obtain 
“justice  to  science,”  and  gave  proof  of  his  willingness  to  bear 
his  “share  of  the  abuse  poured  in  so  atrocious  a manner  on 
all  physiologists.” 

Though,  in  his  own  words,  “Hippocrates  had  taken  the 
wind  out  of  my  sails,”  though  when  informed  of  the  views 
on  Pangenesis  of  this  philosopher  of  antiquity  Charles 
Darwin  admitted  they  seemed  almost  identical  with  his 
own,  and  although  theories  somewhat  akin  to  those  of 
the  “Origin  of  Species”  had  been  advanced  by  Buffon, 
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Lamarck,  and  Erasmus  Darwin,  and  the  principle  of  natural 
selection  had  been  enunciated  by  Dr.  Wells  and  Mr. 
Matthew,  yet  the  central  hypothesis  of  the  “ Origin  of 
Species  ” came  in  1859  as  a revelation  to  the  historians  of 
scientific  ideas  as  well  as  to  all  the  biological  specialists 
then  living.  Charles  Darwin  knew  that  he  was  regarded 
as  “the  greatest  revolutionist  in  natural  history  of  this 
if  not  all  centuries,”  and  he  naturally  yearned  for 
some  half  dozen  great  and  sound  scientists  to  accept  his 
views,  for  then  he  would  have  no  fear  of  their  ultimate 
success. 

And  whose  were  the  opinions  he  most  especially  valued 
and  “longed  to  learn”  ? They  were  those  of  J.  D.  Hooker, 
Charles  Lyell,  Huxley,  Richard  Owen,  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
Milne-Edwards,  and  Asa  Gray,  every  one  of  whom  except 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  had  received  a medical  education  and  was 
the  holder  of  a medical  degree  or  other  medical  qualification. 
Two  of  them,  Huxley  and  Owen,  ha.d  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
Huxley  as  a Member  of  the  College  and  Hunterian  professor, 
and  Owen  as  a Member  and  Fellow  of  the  College  and 
Hunterian  professor  and  conservator  of  the  Hunterian 
Museum  for  many  years.  Hooker  and  Huxley  were  the  most 
sympathetic  exponents  and  staunchest  champions  of  the 
Darwinian  principles,  and  if  Owen  never  actually  expressed 
a definite  opinion  of  Darwinism  he  at  least  inclined  to 
the  theory  of  “natural  selection,”  and  conduced  to  the 
writing  of  a letter  in  which  Charles  Darwin  evinced 
a candour,  a modesty,  a tolerance  of  disagreement, 
and  an  indifference  to  the  claims  of  priority  which  so 
supremely  characterised  him  throughout  his  whole  scientific 
career. 

It  is  interesting  to  us  who  are  connected  with  the  College 
of  Surgeons  to  re-call  that  in  1859  Owen  delivered  the  Rede 
lecture  at  Cambridge— his  subject  being  the  “Classification 
of  Mammalia  ” — and  that  he  then  received  the  degree  LL.D., 
thus  becoming  the  recipient  of  the  first  honorary  degree 
ever  conferred  by  this  University.  Also  in  the  same  year  the 
remains  of  John  Hunter,  the  great  founder  of  scientific 
surgery,  the  fruits  of  whose  labours  will  for  all  time  be  the 
chief  glory  of  our  College,  were  removed  from  the  vaults 
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of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  to  Westminster  Abbey.  If, 
insteiid  of  the  re-interment  of  the  body — lifeless  for  sixty-six 
years — Hunter  could  have  been  restored  to  life  in  this 
world,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  from  the  opinions 
expressed  in  several  of  his  writings  that  he  would  have 
greeted  the  “Origin  of  Species”  with  great  delight,  and 
would  have  given  it  the  readiest  and  fullest  acceptance. 

For  these  amongst  other  more  general  reasons  does  our 
College,  with  special  zest  and  gladness,  beg  to  offer  to  the 
University  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  these  Memorial 
Ceremonials,  and  to  thank  her  for  affording  us  the  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  of  joining  with  the  representatives  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  this 
tribute  of  honour  to  the  name  and  fame  of  one  of  her  most 
illustrious  sons. 

Henry  Morris,  President. 


